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THE CRITICAL SPIRIT. 
— disfPsition to criticise is readily developed. 


The requisite ability for discreet criticism is of slow 
attainment. The power to lay aside at will all endeavor 
to criticise is not easily exercised when the habit of crit- 
cising has once been formed. Accepting these statements 
as true, we perceive that those whose minds are more or 
_ less imbued with the critical spirit may be grouped under 
four different classes. 

In the first class we might include the incompetent, who 
are disposed to criticise, and who are, apparently, unable 
to view anything otherwise than with the design of criti- 
cism. That the immediate tendency of collegiate training 
is to increase the number of this class is obvious. The 
close thinking and sharp analysis required in order to do 
justice to the earlier studies of the course develop very 
rapidly the desire for nice discrimination, whilst the pro- 
gress in gaining information is comparatively slow. The 
many worthless criticisms of undergraduates, whose desire 
to exhibit their acumen more than keeps pace with the 
obtaining of the necessary data for competent criticism, 
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emanate from this class of writers and speakers. No one 
will hesitate to admit that it is essential to a true educa- 
tion to awaken an ardent desire for criticism, as the mind 
being thus quickened more readily appropriates exact 
information, and becomes in due time competent to judge 
for-itself and others. This does not imply, however, that 
scathing criticisms should be uttered daily by those who 
have scarcely taken time for reflection, and who are en- 
tirely unfit to judge, but rather that it is eminently proper 
for those who are at the threshold of knowledge to exer- 
cise their powers upon familiar subjects, venturing only 
an occasional opinion upon other topics, and submitting 
to authority until the range of personal experience and 
observation is so enlarged as to warrant original views. 

The many inane specimens of criticism which are thrust 
upon the public through the press owe their authorship 
to that host of book reviewers, criticisers of acting, ser- 
monizing, lecturing and music, who, knowing a very little 
of everything and everything of nothing, may justly be 
included in this first class. Pecuniary necessities induce 
them to view everything critically, and the habit thus 
acquired combined with ignorance precludes the possibil- 
ity of their entering into the enjoyment of the really ex- 
cellent because they do not know that it is good, and hes- 
itate to deliver themselves up to enjoy what may be in- 
ferior. They can neither afford much gratification to 
others, nor find real pleasure in criticism itself, for this is 
reserved to the masters in the art. When criticism 
becomes, from long indulgence, without proper investiga- 
tion of the subjects discussed, habitual and untrust- 
worthy, it conduces to an unquiet and unsatisfied state 
of mind characteristic of many with whom we come in 
contact. 

We may regard as composing the second class those 
who, realizing their incompetency, have the disposition to 
criticise but are able to lay aside the critical spirit at will. 
The innumerable defects which are too apparent to escape 
the notice of the merest tyro, in almost everything with 

which we have to do, are passed over in silence by this 
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class of men, and that which would annoy one who has 
less control of his critical spirit, is resolutely lost sight of. 
Slight errors in grammatical construction, or a lack of 
purity in style will so offend the taste of some that a 
speaker can no longer be heard by them with pleasure. 
The incorrect sounding of a few notes of a musical compo- 
sition is remembered by many when the excellence of the 
performance asa whole is forgotten. The trifling blemishes 
are sought for, dwelt upon, and made the basis of remark. 
Those who are incapable of thrusting aside that which is 
of less moment, fail to realize the enjoyment resulting to 
that class who criticise when they please, and when they 
choose to bid criticism be silent find their will obeyed. 
To enjoy the treasures of nature and art one must be able 
instinctively to thrust out that which offends, and to ap- 
propriate the larger meed of good. Avowed skeptics are 
usually those who have looked upon the different religious 
creeds and observances with the critical spirit, not expect- 
ing immediate good from them, but curious to know 
whether good might possibly be had by accepting them. 
Perceiving defects in all systems they pronounce them 
alike shams. The larger class of believers are those who 
acknowledge themselves incompetent to render a final 
judgment upon the points discussed, but make criticism 
subordinate to an enjoyment of that which has become 
the most acceptable by trial. 

The few and the fortunate comprising the third class 
are those who, disposed to criticise, are withal quite com- 
petent to do so in their branch of learning or business 
with satisfaction to themselves and others. We are at 
once reminded not only of those gifted men of our own 
land, but of the patient investigators for truth abroad, 
whose contributions to the world in science, literature, 
art and invention have told how critically and accurately 
they have wrought in their several departments of labor. 
The world owes much to such men for pointing out the 
beauties and blemishes, in order that others may appre- 
ciate more fully that which is worthy, and make some 
strenuous efforts to overcome deficiencies, The critical 
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spirit of the educated Germans is developed so highly, 
and their investigation is so thorough on all subjects 
which they discuss, that their criticism demands our 
highest respect, but it may be said that their own pleasure 
is pre-eminently that derived from criticism itself. 

Turning from that class of active minds who are said to 
possess the critical spirit when it might more truly be 
remarked that it possesses them, we consider, finally, those 
who might be comprised within the fourth class, men 
whose disposition to criticise and whose unquestioned 
ability to do so, are at all times subservient to their own 
will. Wecan conceive of no higher type of critic. At 
one time deriving all the satisfaction which can arise from 
criticism itself; at another remaining passive, as it were, 
whilst impressed with all that appeals to the cultivated 
taste. If it be thought necessary that good critics should 
inspect deliberately that which is presented, applying all 
the rules known to govern, and if it be further desired 
that they be capable of entering into the feelings and emo- 
tions which the thing criticised is calculated to produce, 
we recognize in this fourth class the men who conform 
to this ideal. 

Culture renders them susceptible to pleasures which the 
unlearned and uncultivated cannot know. The sensi- 
bilities are neither shackled nor allowed too great range, 
but that control of the critical spirit preserved, which 
enables them to partake of the keenest enjoyment to be 
derived from created good. The ambition to attain this 
height cannot be otherwise than laudable. Every man 
can determine how far he has already advanced. If one 
finds himself criticising indiscriminately, and is conscious 
of his own ignorance, it will prove an inestimable advantage 
to him and to his fellows if he will confine his attention 
to something he does understand and in that direction 
exert all his powers. If he would extend his field of view 
and has the opportunity for reading and observation he 
may, after a time, have reason to consider himself pre- 
pared to discuss still other themes. Whilst one is thus 
becoming a competent critic, he will ensure himself more 
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satisfaction and be a more desirable companion, if he fre- 
quently lay aside the critical spirit when study hours are 
ended, and surrender himself to the enjoyment of that 
presented, regardless of its minor defects. 

Because it is our life-work to enlarge the boundaries of 
our knowledge, and to investigate critically both for our- 
selves and others, it by no means follows that we should 
allow ourselves to be ever presiding as judges at courts 
of enquiry. 


ON LAZINESS. 


“ 





Whate’er smack’d of ’noyance, or unrest, 
Was far, far off expelled from this delicious nest.” 
TuHomson’s “ Castle of Indolence.” 


E are lazy; we own the soft impeachment. Nay, 

we glory in our infirmity. Laziness hath her vic- 
tories no less than war. Do not blame us for using the 
feminine adjective. We do sodeliberately and advisedly, 
and in no uncomplimentary way. Far be it from us to 
suggest the possibility of an imperfection in the sex to 
which we pay unconditional allegiance. It is because we 
honor the attribute, and intend to magnify it, that we lift 
it to the rank of the virtues and graces, and make it a She. 
Laziness is like a college; it has degrees. And a little 
laziness, like a little learning, is a dangerous thing. There 
is sloth, for example. The sluggard is one of the lazy man’s 
poor relations—a kind of “ hanger on the skirts of power.” 
He is a very contemptible creature. He excites in usa 
feeling similar to that aroused by the habitual punster— 
the man who is constantly aiming at wit and rarely 
hitting it. Yet the punster is occasionally useful; for he 
furnishes a topic for conversation and an object for abuse. 
And when he is inordinately prolific we can laugh at the 
man, and he will give all the credit to the joke. But for 
the sluggard we have not asingle good word, He may as 
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well follow the original direction and “go to the ant,” 
whom he will doubtless discover in the nearest sugar- 
bowl in a state of beastly intoxication. 

Then there is the sleepy man. He is not quite so bad 
as the sluggard, but very little better. At any rate, he is 
usually out of our way, and only annoys us when we in- 
nocently amuse ourselves by waking him up. If it gives 
him any satisfaction to wander around in a condition of 
utter vacancy, let him reap the full benefit of his illusion. 
If we cannot admire him, we can at least endure him. 

Genuine laziness, however, is an admirable trait. Don’t 
dispute us; we have experienced it, and we know how it 
—that is, we are able to appreciate its merits. It abounds 
in passive virtues. It isa great economizer. It saves an 
immense amount of wear-and-tear of body and wear-and- 
tear of mind. Who asks the lazy man to shut the door 
or to turn down the light, unless he asks it “as a trifling 
jest?” Such a reputation frees one from a thousand ills 
that other flesh is heir to. The situation is accepted. The 
laws of the Medes and Persians are transient and variable 
compared with such a character, and the everlasting hills 
a fading phantom. The mountain must come to Mahomet, 
or Mahomet will never have the pleasure of its acquaint- 
ance. 

After the arduous duties of a college day, we enter the 
snug precincts of our sky-parlor; we draw up our most 
comfortable rocking-chair before the large open fire-place, 
in which our accommodating chum has prepared a cheer- 
ful yet not inebriated fire. Our worthy partner enters, 
and bustles around as usual. It tires us to watch him, and 
yet the sight has ever a kind of fascination. He brings 
out his best coat—hung upon a rainbow which formerly 
half enveloped a flour barrel; and his black pantaloons, 
carefully turned inside out, doubtless to prevent them 
from being stolen—an unnecessary precaution. He pro- 
ceeds to occupy his broad-cloth tenement. How interest- 
ing the process. How beautiful the fairy-like gloves, No. 
nine! How spotless the Ethiopian boots! How chaste 
the lavender tie that binds his wind-pipe! We toil not, 
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neither do we spin, and yet Solomon, in all his glory, was 
never arrayed like this chum of ours. He removes any 
false impressions which may exist in the crown of his 
beaver. He says he is going to make a call, and passes 
out into the gloomy entry. We “make an effort” and 
lock the door, and we are alone. 

And now it isourturn. There, in that silent room, we 
have a call all to ourselves. We invoke the fairest 
divinity that ever blessed this lonely star. We can con- 
sult our taste in every particular. Whatsover is lovely, 
pure and of good report, beauty, grace, wit, the charm of 
sympathy and the rapture of love—all are mingled in our 
companion. Not unawares, we are entertaining an angel. 
Our conversation never flags. We choose our own topics, 
and drop them at will. We are never beaten by a repar- 
tee. We are never repulsed, or deceived, or mocked. 
We always have the last word. If you call this a vague 
and unsubstantial pleasure, we assert that mind is supe- 
rior to matter in the intensity, no less than in the nobility 
of its operations; and if you prefer the reality, you must 
content yourself with an inferior article. But perhaps we 
have enjoyed our visit enough. Well, it is over. No 
looking at watches; no general hand-shaking; no ex- 
changing hats and forgetting umbrellas; one embrace, as 
long and ardent as we please, and our call is ended. 

We might dwell at length upon the subjective pleasures 
of laziness, but we must refer briefly to some of its object- 
ive benefits. It is like charity, for it covers a multitude 
of sins. It furnishes an impenetrable cloak to stupidity. 
The lazy man always assents. He never attempts to find 
out the truth for himself. ¢ He is content to accept every- 
thing on the authority of his grandfather. Neither does 
he desire to investigate the signification of any statement. 
What does it signify? He receives it as reliable, and is 
satisfied. And so, when the mightiest intellects are stag- 
gered, he wears such an air of calm appreciation, that the 
uninitiated are wont to ascribe to him the wisdom of 
Minerva. The brightest witticisms, the keenest sarcasms 
he hears with such an intelligent smile, that he almost 
deceives himself into believing that he understands them. 
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Laziness covers insensibility too. It transforms a brute 
into a stoic, and gives the man of rough and heartless na- 
ture the reputation of a philosopher. We have known of 
men whose slightest remark was considered oracular, for 
the simple reason that their feeble minds seldom pro- 
duced anidea. And we have known a man to be regarded 
as a deep well of sympathy, into whom his classmates 
have poured out their souls, when he was receptive merely 
because he was empty. 

Laziness, moreover, is an effectual mask for incapacity. 
It is a great thing to be able to say, in regard to a man, 
that he has never made a failure. <A practical man might 
be tempted to observe that it is better to be active and 
enterprising, and to be occasionally unsuccessful, than to 
have no ambition at all; but we are philosophical, and 
know better. Let us dream and speculate, and our 
achievements will be all the more brilliant, because they 
are unreal. And meanwhile we are having greatness thrust 
upon us. Our classmates nudge each other, when we 
saunter leisurely into the recitation-room, and say, 
“ There’s Old Blank now; what a head he has! a regular 
genius! That man could be a celebrity. Why doesn't 
he goin for the Lit. Medal, or the Valedictory, or the 
Class Oration? If he wasn’t so intolerably lazy he could 
be anything he chose.” And we, placing our hat carefully 
on the window seat, chuckle to ourself, and muse over the 
fallibility of mortals. We do not want to be anything— 
else. “Allis vanity,” said Solomon; and surely our ad- 
vantages are not superior to his. So we glide peacefully 
down the stream of life, as Antony’s galleys floated down 
the Cydnus—our senses wrapped in blissful satiety, and 
our comrades chanting our praises along the vine-clad 
shores. 

Then there is an additional blessing coming in just here. 
For should the lazy man spur himself up to an exertion, 
the very fact that the effort is unusual, gives it unusual 
credit. We do not expect a fourth division man to make 
a rush, and when such an accident happens, it calls forth 
our profoundest admiration; and if we, departing from 
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our normal character, assume the role of a /#térateur, and 
write you a LIT. article, don’t view us with a critic’s eye, 
but pass our imperfections by, and give us a palm branch 
with which to fan ourself to rest after the exertion. 

We had thought to prolong our task by considering a 
few more of the advantages of this admirable trait. Lazi- 
ness is like necessity, for it is the mother of invention. 
Flow fertile it is in excuses for delinquencies! How in- 
teresting the self-assurance, which is its inevitable off- 
spring? The lazy man, moreover, by never learning any- 
thing at all, never learns any bad. He avoids those per- 
plexing theories which Hopkins tells us are all wrong. 
He does not crowd his brain with scientific speculations, 
which the coming age is destined to make merry over. 
He does not disturb himself about political questions, 
which will all be decided without his assistance. He is 
not a busybody. He never pokes his fingers into his 
neighbor’sypie. He never pokes them into anything, if 
he can help it. He is never far away from his head- 
quarters. You always know just where to find him: and 
you rarely find him engaged. He is never sorry for what 
he has done, for he has never done anything. He is never 
disappointed, for he never has any plans to pursue. Finally, 
like us, he spares you the infliction of a long-winded arti- 
cle, because, when he arrives at this point, he is too lazy 
to finish it, and is content to offer his best, and all-sufficient 
apology, and subscribe himself, A Lazy Man. 
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THE BURNING OF WARWICK CASTLE, 


Sunday, December 3d, 1871. 










On crystal Avon’s peaceful shore 
The silvery morn is faintly dawning, 
Where, save the music of the cascade’s roar 
No sound disturbs the Sabbath morning. 
No sound save when the wintry breeze, 

As if in terror, checks its flying, 

A tale prophetic whispers to the trees, 

And shivering, heeds not their replying. 


35 
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Now from the folds of early gloom, 

Its shrouded grandeur half concealing, 

The ivy-covered walls of Warwick loom, 
Three battlemented towers revealing. 

Nine hundred years have rolled away 

Since Ethelflede, King Alfred’s daughter, 
Here, weary, hid herself from life’s fierce fray, 
Where now the Castle fronts the water. 

What sounds since then have echoed there! 
What sounds of revelry and dancing 

Have burst forth on the midnight air, 

When lights flashed bright, on armor glancing ! 
What tears, by weary captives shed, 

Have moistened Warwick’s dungeon paving! 


What shouts, what groans, when the insurgent’s tread 


Was heard, and rebel flags were waving ! 

The Sabbath morning, gray and still, 

Can scarcely yet with dawn be waking, 

Then whence that lurid glare on stream and hill, 
That rumbling roar upon the silence breaking? 


’Tis fire! Oh wake, all ye sleepers that dream! 
Wake, wake! retainer and vassal ! 

Think not the red light is the sun’s early gleam ; 
A foe has invaded the Castle! 


Red pennants are streaming and float on the night, 
And lambent, envelop Guy’s tower ! 
And Cesar’s dark turrets reflect a weird light, 
And shrink at the conqueror’s power. 


Still on stalks the fiend, resistless in might, 
As in scorn of the foes it opposes, 

Alternately flashing in crimson and white, 
As reviving the wars of the Roses. 


Still onward through gallery, corridor, hall, 
Consuming the wealth of long ages, 

Seething billows of flame remorselessly roll 
In a sea whose wild wrath nought assuages. 


Thus for six fearful hours the ruddy fires glow 
Growing pale at the light of the morning. 


And thus Warwick Castle the proud was brought low 


By a foe without signal or warning. 


On Avon’s banks at evening’s close, 
A lonely ruin in the gathering gloom 
That, like some memory of the Past, arose, 
Was all that told of Warwick’s doom. 
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THE STORY I TOLD MY PIPE. 


OU may talk of the joys of wedded life, of the pleas- 

ure of a dear companion and a home circle, but place 
us before a warm fire on a winter’s eve and you will be 
troubled to find a more contented, happy couple than my 
pipe and me. We have our little ways and eccentricities 
known to and appreciated only by ourselves. We never 
quarrel and we seldom disagree. A natural diffidence 
and unwillingness to subject my own personal appearance 
to the criticism of an unappreciative public, induces me, 
then, to describe my pipe only, leaving myself wholly to 
the imagination of the reader. Picture, then, to your- 
selves, a high, narrow forehead encircled by a turban 
reaching quite down to a pair of shaggy eye-brows; 
underneath deep set eyes, an aquiline nose, a firm mouth 
overshadowed by a heavy mustache and a flowing beard. 
I call him Abu Ben Aben, with Abu for short; because, 
when the warmth of the fragrant weed begins to permeate 
his brain like his great ancestor of old he seems just waking 
“from a dream of peace.” Then, as the heat grows more 
intense, his eyes burn more fiercely and assume that far 
off look as they were wont to do in days gone by, when on 
his faithful steed he ranged the desert wastes of his native 
land. Soon his face changes, becomes more soft and 
seems to invite confidence ; then it is that I pour into his 
sympathizing ear my woes, and never have I parted from 
him without feeling cheered and comforted. Thus it is 
that the habit has grown upon me of confiding to him all 
my secrets and thus it is I came to tell him this story 
which I am about to relate. 

One evening, about two weeks after the beginning of 
second term Senior year, I came into my room, threw a 
letter on the table, filled Abu with my last lot of “ Lone 
Jack,” drew a chair up before the fire and sat down. 
After smoking silently for about fifteen minutes, I saw 
the confidential mood steal over Abu’s face. Then, 
holding him before me, I thus began ;-—Well, old fellow, 
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I’ve been in love. “ Well, that’s nothing new, you've been 
there before.”’ Abu, once and forall, | won’t have you use 
slang. I never indulge in it myself and I won't allow it in 
those around me; as to what you say that’s true enough, 
but while those others to which you refer were mere 
pastimes, ¢kzs was of the right kind. When I saw Carrie 
I knew I had met my fate at last. “What did you say her 
last name was?” That’s just it, I didn’t say anything about 
her lastname. Some time ago while I lay upon the lounge 
{ heard you tell that brier-wood on the table all about that 
last affair of mine, name, age and every particular and 
now I’m not going to have Carrie’s name made the com- 
mon talk. “ Dreaming?” No. I was not any more than | 
am now. “Drunk?” If you insult me again in that way | 
will stop talking immediately. You know I never drink. 
It was in the ball-room of the “ Union” at Saratoga last 
summer that I first saw Carrie. She was there with her 
mother. I never could bring myself to like that woman, 
she seemed always on the look-out for some eligible rich 
young man for her daughter. I thought then and now 
for that matter, that Carrie was the prettiest girl in the 
room and immediately obtained an introduction. “How 
did she look?”” Well, let me think. Yes, now I know, her 
sweet face seems to be just hovering over your head. | 
see a mass of golden hair, a low, broad forehead, a pair of 
deep blue eyes, and cheeks that in their mingled hues of 
pink and white might well be compared to—. Now what 
possessed you, Abu, to throw out that awful cloud of smoke? 
Do you know you have destroyed her image entirely? 
You are jealous, I suppose; still, jealous or no, the next 
time you repeat such an experiment our friendship ends. 
You never saw her and so could not be expected to know 
how angry such an insult to her would make me. I was 
smoking cigars for she did not like a pipe. You need not 
repeat that time-honored sentiment of yours—how any 
girl who does not like a pipe lacks the essential qualities 
necessary to make a man happy. That’s your side of the 
question entirely ; still, lam getting almost to think the 
same way myself. 
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A dance with Carrie and then a walk on the piazza 
only made me more her slave. For she could waltz to 
perfection and talk quite as sensibly as one might expect. 
After this things went on swimmingly ; there were boat- 
ing parties on the lake, picnics and drives in which 
Carrie always accompanied me. I often wondered at my 
good luck, but now I know it was the work of her mother 
who knew well enough how to manage such affairs. 
Well, one evening, after a particularly fine redowa while 
walking on the piazza I told her how much I loved her 
and asked her that one all important question which was 
answered to my perfect satisfaction. About an hour 
afterwards, as I was walking up and down enjoying the 
calm moonlight, a good cigar, and thinking myself the 
happiest of men, | heard a voice which [ recognized as 
her mother’s say: “ You have done very well, my daugh- 
ter. He’s quite a nice young fellow; his father is rich 
and he is ar only child.” I must confess it rather jarred 
upon my feelings to have my merits reduced thus to a 
numerical basis, but I consoled myself with the thought 
that it was the daughter I was going to marry and not, 
thank heavens, the old lady. My father, you know, was 
a stock broker and reported to be worth at that time 
about half a million. 

We all returned to the city together and soon after I 
left for college only wishing it was the following fall, for 
that was the time appointed for the wedding. I managed 
somehow or other to get through the term, and the first 
train after the close of examination bore me an eager 
lover to the city. My first call was, of course, at her 
house where I was received by all as one of the family. 

Matters went on in the highest degree favorably and 
pleasantly till that awful day known among the brokers 
as “ Black Friday.”” My father had bought or sold short, I 
don’t know which, neither do I care; only this I do know 
that, by the next evening instead of being richer he was 
completely bankrupt. 1 went to Carrie expecting to be 
cheered and comforted, but she didn’t seem to sympathize 
with me as much as I had thought she would. The next 
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time I called she appeared to act more coldly. Still | 
tried to convince myself that it was only my imagination. 
As I was going up the steps of her house to make my last 
call before leaving for New Haven, I saw, coming down, 
young Stimpkins with a complacent sort of smile on his 
face. He’s awful rich and an awful fool. How I hate 
that fellow. I only wish he was a Freshman and I a 
Sophomore. If some fine morning he didn’t make a 
mighty sick-looking appearance, then you might sell my 
hat to an undertaker. 

Up to this time I had received no letter from Carrie, 
but to-night this one came. It tells me how at first she 
thought she loved me and could be happy with me but 
lately her feelings have been changing. Now she knows 
she never really did love me, and asks to be released from 
our engagement. It ends with the warmest expressions 
of friendship and is signed Miss Carrie M Oh, it’s 
a very proper letter, written on delicately perfumed 
paper adorned with a very pretty monogram. The 
Correct Letter Writer would put it down as a highly 
creditable performance, but for once I must disagree with 
the C. L. W. So it’s all over and I have only you, old 
fellow, left to console me. If you should go—. What, 
smoked out? Yes, too true! you like Carrie have de- 
serted me because I have no longer the means of giving 
you enjoyment. 7 





THE CHARACTER OF ISAAC WALTON. 


N that which has perpetuated his name, Isaac Walton 

is a character almost without a parallel. He lived in 
an age of political revolution, and the only part he took 
in politics was to write atract on “Love and Truth,” 
which appeared without his signature; and yet even 
in the events of those stirring times, his quiet, peace- 
ful life was not buried up and forgotten. He lived to be 
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ninety years old, and he died less than two hundred years 
ago, and yet, although he has won a world-wide fame, the 
whole story of his career can be told in a few simple 
words. 

He was born in the town of Stafford, on the oth of 
August, 1593. His mother was the niece of Archbishop 
Cranmer. His occupation was that of a linen-draper, and 
he practiced this calling in London. In 1643 he retired 
from business to a small estate near his native town, where 
he spent the remainder of his days. He was acquainted 
with the most eminent and scholarly divines of England. 
His powers of mind and body were preserved to the last, 
and he died in 1683. And this is about all that his biogra- 
phers can tell us. As we look at it from the outside, his 
life seems almost without incident. There were no busi- 
ness failures, no domestic calamities, no civil disasters. 
He paid little attention to the affairs of the State, though 
his tender Sensibilities must have been wounded by the 
misfortunes of his country. He never aspired to distinc- 
tion, though his friendship with some of the most influen- 
tial celebrities of his day, might have given him assurance 
of success. Ashmole tells us that Walton was instrumental 
in preserving the life of the lesser George; and he was 
somewhat harassed during the civil wars, and thanked God 
that he was not a Covenanter. But these were rare epi- 
sodes in his career. For the most part, the current of his 
life ran as smoothly and as peacefully as the streams along 
which he used to wander, and which he loved so well. 

It is only by his writings, therefore, that we know him, 
but in these we know him with the fullness and complete- 
ness of an old acquaintance. His principal works are his 
“Memoirs” and the “Complete Angler.” To one who 
has never perused the former, it is impossible to describe 
their wonderful charms. They are simple, unpretending 
stories. They are interesting in themselves. The worthies 
whose lives they describe were prominent characters in 
the religious circles of the 17th century. Their careers 
abound in incidents, questions of policy, cases of con- 
science, embarrassments of fortune, grave controversies 
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upon subjects of ecclesiastical and civil importance. It is 
interesting to follow the course of their study, their men- 
tal struggles, their disappointments and successes. We see 
them in the university, in the family, in the pulpit, travel- 
ing on the Continent, recreating in the Highlands, con- 
versing with His Majesty, James I. at Whitehall, dining 
with Ferdinand in Florence, and arguing with Arminius 
at Padua. They were men of unusual gifts of mind and 
heart, of great learning, of sound judgment, of deep re- 
ligious feeling. Wotton was a statesman. Hooker was an 
able writer upon the laws of ecclesiastical polity. Her- 
bert and Donne won great reputation as poets, and the 
hymns of the former will always find a place in the litera- 
ture of the Church. 

These Memoirs are interesting also as an account of 
the ¢imes in which these men were prominent characters. 
They give us a clear account of the relations of Church 
and State, of the attitude of Elizabeth and James towards 
Churchmen, Dissenters and Catholics. It was an age of 
political excitement, of sudden expedients, of quarrels and 
compromises—a time when opinions were slowly formed 
and steadfastly maintained, and by none more slowly and 
steadfastly than by Bishop and Dean. But they have a 
special interest for those who are studying the character 
of their author. For his nature is laid open before their 
readers, and all those traits of mind and heart which made 
up the man—all those refined sympathies and generous 
impulses find constant and beautiful illustration. 

A very different book from his “ Memoirs” is Walton’s 
“ Complete Angler;’’ and yet that both should have 
been written by the same pen seems the most natural 
thing in the world. For no matter what might be the 
nature of his subject, Walton could only write with one 
aim, and in one way. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the plan of this work with which all our readers are doubt- 
less familiar. We have all enjoyed those genial conver- 
sations, conducted by teacher and scholar during their 
excursions. We have shared their meditations at noon 
under the shady branches of the beech trees. We have 
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taken refuge with them, from the storm, in the “ honest ale- 
house, with lavender in the windows.” We have listened 
with delight to the little snatches of charming poetry 
which are sung and repeated in meadow and wood. But 
it is not my intention to analyse the writings, or to exam- 
ine their literary merit. My purpose is, rather, to notice 
briefly some of the characteristics of their author herein 
displayed. 

We are attracted at once by his modesty. In the intro- 
ductions to his “ Memoirs,”’ he mourns over his unfitness 
for such an undertaking, and expresses the greatest surprise 
that, with his “education and mean abilities,” he has had 
the audacity to appear in print. He wishes “that as that 
learned Jew, Josephus, so these men had also writ their 
own lives.” And in the preface to the life of Herbert, 
with charming zazveté, he declares that certain reasons 
have induced him to commence the task, “and if I have 
prevented any abler person, I beg pardon of him and my 
Reader.” And this same humility is everywhere mani- 
est. He makes every allowance for the disagreement of 
the reader; so that you enter into the closest sympathy 
with the genial narrator, and almost feel as if you were 
telling the story yourself. Now, if this modesty were 
affected, or if his works were not productions of which he 
had good reason to be proud, we might pass by this trait 
of our author’s character in silence. But he was the sin- 
cerest of men; no false delicacy ever interfered with his 
independence. If he qualifies and depreciates his senti- 
ments, he never hesitates to give them expression. And not 
only was the man honest: the works are admirable. They 
are remarkable for their simplicity and candor. He re- 
peats thewildest stories with an air of credulity, so that 
you cannot;but conclude that he gives them in good faith. 
He talks about a river in Judza, which, according to Jo- 
sephus, “runs swiftly all the six days of the week, and 
stands still and rests all their Sabbath.” He describes the 
ghostly vision which is reported to have appeared to the 
Dean of St. Paul’s in Paris, and endeavors, by a number 
of traditions, to substantiate the illusion of his friend. 

36 
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Walton’s style is eminently adapted to the character of 
his sentiments. His words are chiefly Saxon; his language 
is clear, direct and strong. His illustrations are numerous 
and apt. After the fashion of his day, he sometimes em- 
ploys a singular conceit to aniniate his subject. He makes 
frequent allusions to historical events. He shows con- 
siderable familiarity with the Latin authors, though it is 
probable that’ he became acquainted with most of them 
by means of translations. And it is a noteworthy fact, 
that this quiet old shopkeeper should have had the incli- 
nation to spend his later years in literary study. The mar- 
vel is, not simply that he should have written so well, but 
that he should have written at all. In itsease and melody, 
the “Complete Angler” is a poem. Without effort, and 
with the apparent unconsciousness of the writer, the 
sentences flow along with all the grace and sweetness of a 
madrigal. Such a passage as this, for example, is contin- 
ually met, and is certainly an inspiration—“ No life, my 
honest Scholar, no life so happy and so pleasant as the life 
of a well governed Angler; for when the lawyer is swal- 
lowed up with business, and the statesman is preventing 
or contriving plots, then we sit on cow-slip banks, hear 
the birds sing, and possess ourselves in as much quietness 
as these silent silver streams, which we now see glide so 
quietly by us.” 

The authority of Isaac Walton, upon all matters pertain- 
ing to the science of angling, no one will question. He made 
it the subject of constant study, the theme of careful thought. 
He acquired a wonderful proficiency, and embodied in 
this work the result of his research, and therefore as a 
manual for fishermen, it is unrivalled. It is a book also of 
the greatest interest. It derives a kind of fascinating 
power from the quiet humor which pervades it. It hasa 
flavor of heartiness and cordiality. It is a book to read 
on acloudy day—a book brim full of sunshine. The kindly 
heart of the genial teacher is overflowing with a kind of 
native mirth. This, he tells his companion, who is grieving 
over the loss of a two-pounder, that no one can lose that 
which he has never had. He rallies him on his predilec- 
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tion for rosy milkmaids, and laughs at his unattractive 
flies. He breaks out into a. eulogy upon Herbert, and 
then, almost in the same breath, his mind ever returning 
to his favorite sport, he exclaims, “‘ We may say of Angling, 
as Dr. Boteler said of strawberries: ‘Doubtless God 
could have made a better berry, but doubtless God never 
did ;’ and so, if I might be judge, God never did make a 
more calm, quiet, innocent recreation than Angling.” 

We have noticed, incidentally, the controlling influence 
in this noble character. Isaac Walton was a man of pure 
and upright principles. No one can read his works with- 
out being impressed with his deep and consistent piety. 
His life seems to have been a constant thanksgiving. 
Gratitude and humility are beautifully blended in his 
character. It is interesting to notice how closely he con- 
nects his religion with the business and pleasures of his 

daily life. He looks upon nature as beautiful only in the 
| smile of its\Creator. He considers existence desirable 
only when joyfully consecrated to Him by whom it was 
bestowed. And so in every satisfaction we discover the 
element of praise. ‘ Come,” he says to his scholar, “let 
me tell you what holy Mr. Herbert says of such days and 





flowers as these; and then we will thank God that we 
) enjoy them, and walk to the river and try to catch the 

other brace of Trouts.”” “ Most men forget to pay their 
2 praises; but let not us, because it is a sacrifice so pleasing 
e to Him who made that sun and us, and still protects us, 
7 and gives us flowers and showers and stomachs and meat 
- and content and leisure to go a-fishing.” And so in that 
a age of corruption and commotion lived this humble trades- 
of man in a state of almost unexampled purity and serenity. 
g Without any advantages of training or culture he has 
a written one book at least which, for grace and elegance 
d of style, for vivacity and wit, for the thorough discussion 
ly of its theme, and for its teachings of morality and religion 
of our literature will always preserve. And while our lit- 
1g erature preserves the writings, all who read them will 


treasure in their hearts, the man. 
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We can almost accompany him, in his closing years, as 
he wanders along the banks of the Dove, his long, gray 
hair falling down over his shoulders, his face beaming 
with calm enjoyment. He talks to us about his friends 
who have crossed the unknown river before him and 
whom he is waiting to join. With the humor of his 
younger days, he laughs and jests with quiet conscience. 
With his old facility, he turns from play to praise and from 
song to prayer. And the wise and holy instructions 
which he pours into our listening ears can never fail to 
purify and elevate, as they can never cease to charm. 





LOW-STAND MEN. 


E have had an article in the LIT. on “ The Misfor- 

tune of zot being Near-sighted,” and we have had a 
cheerful view of ‘“ St-t-tammering,” but it requires a more 
philosophical mind to undertake the task upon which | 
am about to enter. To be a “low-stand” man in college, 
in the ordinary sense of the word is bad enough—but it 
has its redeeming features: for the ability to rise in 
rank lies within one’s own power. But to be such, in the 
Pickwickian sense, of which I am speaking, seems desper- 
ate ; for one is as helpless at twenty-one years as he was 
at twenty-one months. I wonderthe old alchemists never 
thought of investigating the mystery of growth, to find 
some elixir for lengthiness as well as longevity (for those 
old alchemists must have been little fellows); and if there 
were any chances of success we should be as assiduous 
in this generation in searching for it, as Septimius Felton 
was in his. Had such a desideratum been attained, we 
should have a fashionable shape for every season, and 
men and women would lay aside or assume different sizes 
as they now change their beavers or bonnets. We should 
have bulls and bears in fashion as we now have them in 
the stock markets, and we should be able to add a new 
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feature to our Olympic games next summer—a stretching 
match. But since no other philosopher has done posteri- 
ty so valuable a service, we ourselves must, at least, look 
at the matter philosophically, and perchance this may 
prove a better elixir than the former. 

I submit, that there is nothing, at first sight, more tan- 
talizing than to see far up in the Empyrean above you the 
head of a fellow many years your junior, and to be made 
conscious by grave M. D.s and books of statistics that the 
average height is so and so, and that this is attained at a 
certain early age, after which the ends of the bones be- 
come ossified and hope dies. Everybody around you is 
mounting heavenward—but your wings are clipped. 
Grammar school boyslook down upon you, and Freshmen 
wink at each other over your head. Little girls, just in 
their “teens” take you for a coeval, and giggle when you 
approach. Some fair tall Juno, in deference to the sex 
pretends to take your arm, although you know she thinks 
you ought to take her hand, and landladies smile approv- 
ingly upon the “nice little fellow” (vide coming class his- 
tories). At home, after years of absence, friends still ask 
you where you are attending school, and old maids solace 
you with the assurance that “you have not changed a 
bit,” or they turn into sphinxes, and ask you why you 
don’t grow. Oh! at such moments, that one might turn 
(Edipus to answer the riddle for his own satisfaction, and 
to topple over the inquisitive crones. This is all very 
aggravating to be sure; but it also has its laughable and 
consoling side. Ethically viewed, it should be a matter 
of congratulation that one has reached his end in life by 
such a short process; physiologically and spiritually, that 
the vital forces, no longer needed to build up this vile 
body, can all be turned to strengthening the mind, and 
beautifying the soul. Then, too, it is as complete an 
incognito as growing out of people’s remembrance, and 
the amount of security which it inspires in the breasts of 
cautious mothers, who regard your youth and innocence is 
something startling—at least it would be were it not 
for the strength of mind and beauty of character above 
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referred to. Still more, like charity, “it covereth a mul- 
titude of "—shortcomings. People don’t expect so much of 
you; hence, failure is not so disgraceful ; and success 
more prodigious. But to come more specifically to the 
experiences of college Lilliputians—and it is for them that 
I especially write. First, there is that all pervading sense 
of smallness, which of course fosters humility, but which 
is also at times very humiliating. It becomes especially 
so toward the latter part of the course, when the outlook 
into the professions begins. We commence to picture 
ourselves under various circumstances; the imposing boy- 
advocate addressing a jury of men; standing upon the 
traditional stool of the pulpit, which scarcely raises you 
above the edge of the sacred desk. With what joy you 
hear of some fellow pigmy as a rising man in his profes- 
sion! how it thrills you with hope when your reading ac- 
quaints you with the diminutive stature of some hero or 
genius, and with what self-complacency you rise to recite 
to a tutor or professor who “’though small in stature is 
great in mind!”” Then comes another comforting thought 
in this outlook into life. Small men, we are assured, 
almost invariably marry huge wives—and this is often 
cause of merriment to the unthinking. But I assure them 
this is no laughable matter—for if it is true (and I think 
they are right in the statement), cannot these unthinking 
see what a noble self-sacrifice short men make for the sake 
of their posterity, and can they not see how the principle 
of natural selection is here beautifully exemplified? 
Surely, Darwin never thought of this! Speaking of Dar- 
win—low-stand men in their own persons strengthen or 
refute his theories, just as you please to look at us. It 
would be difficult, on the one hand, to tell from what some 
of us could have been evolved; and on the other, it may 
be confidently asserted that in size, manner, and general 
friskiness, we most closely resemble monkeys. 

I must not forget to mention a point in which low-stand 
men coincide with all others who have peculiarities. A 
late friend of mine was troubled with a pair of bow-legs. 

He assured me that with the consciousness of his infirm- 
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ity it was wonderful how many he discovered in the same 
condition. So, too, unless one is small himself, he will 
never have noticed how low the average humanity has 
sunk. Tall men, I tell you, are the exception; we, the 
rule. They are abnormal; we, the normal type. There 
is one humiliating consideration, however, to sour these 
sweet conclusions, viz: that the majority of these small 
types occur among the African race in our midst. This, 
however, only increases our humility. And now, while 
we are upon the street, I may as well speak of another 
matter closely connected with the above—in fact, to ex- 
plain the process of induction, by which we are able to 
arrive at the above conclusion. Dr. Johnson had a habit 
of touching every post he met—for what purpose no one 
knows; but your low-stand man acquires the habit of 
mechanically measuring himself by every post he passes. 
He sees where his head comes upon the post as he goes 
by it, and them perchance watches when others pass the 
same; or more frequently, perhaps, he passes closely by 
one of nearly his size, and compares shoulders as he 
passes; or he tries to calculate the angle at which 
another's eye or nose is elevated above his own; or’bet- 
ter yet, he marks, at the General Delivery, how far up on 
the iron post of the railing before the window, the cran- 
ium of a rival for the “short of it”’ reaches, and then 
measures himself by the same standard when his turn 
comes. There is another way, which can be adopted 
when no one is looking. Notice when some short Prof. 
or fellow is going round a corner, see where his head 
reaches, and then go round the corner yourself. Never 
walk to the Post Office with the tallest man in the class, 
out of kindness to him-—-for comparisons are odious, and 
he might be laughed at. As you are a modest man, avoid 
persons a few inches taller than yourself, for they are most 
profuse in those sweet compliments in which the endear- 
ing name of “little” so frequently and lovingly occurs. 
I don’t wonder that Pope was cynical (Pope, by the way, 
and Napoleon, and King David, and all great men took 
low stands). 
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I have adverted to a few of the graces of character 
which inhere in all small men. | have spoken of humili- 
ty, charity and patience. I might mention scores 
more, but I do not wish to rouse jealousy or to kindle a 
war of races in this peaceful college. I forgot to say, 
however, that an increased dignity was one of the neces- 
sary results of a low stand; for by the beautiful law of 
compensation which runs through all nature, superior 
gravity of carriage, and thoughtfulness of expression, 
must perform the functions which, in the less favored, are 
performed by so vulgar an agent as size. Like a rove- 
beetle whose habit of turning up his tail leads “ other an- 
imals besides children to the belief that he can sting ;” so 
kind Nature compensates by superior dignity what she 
has omitted in stature. This is especially noticeable when 
your low-stand man goes among a crowd younger than 
he, for one of whom he might perchance be taken. But 
as a final solace comes the mustache—badge of manhood! 


And if your taller friends ask you why you don’t cut off 


those first prized hairs, you know better than they their 
distinctive value. None in the community can offer a 
more fervent prayer than we, in the language of the clown 
in Twelfth Night: 


“‘ Now Jove in his next commodity of hair, send me a beard ”— 


But in spite of all these kind compensations of Nature, 
we are awfully tempted to “go back on” her and tip the 
shoe-maker a wink, while we slyly suggest that high heels 
are preferable in all cases to low ones. The tailor knows 
instinctively that he can add half an inch or so to the 
breadth and height of your shoulders, ‘tho in shame 
you protest against it. But who shall portray the mental 
struggles which the beaver occasions? Shall we indulge? 
Courage, ambition, senior dignity, desire to rise, all 
echo yes! But those more humble virtues which I have 
described as the fruits of Lilliputism, and that modesty 
(we will not call it cowardice) which shuns all remark or 
comment generally win the day. I hope I have proved 
that, with a few drawbacks, which, like moral evil in this 
world, are only placed here for our discipline, low-stand 
men in this Pickwickian sense are a very enviable class. 
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COLLEGE READING. 


OST of us, coming directly from preparatory 

schools where constant application to elementary 
studies is required, supposed that at college a much 
broader field would be opened. We had been either too 
reluctant or impetuous to gain any further instruction 
than the prescribed course at the academy required. But 
at college, though the text book might be the essential 
passport to a thorough education, we thought the histo- 
rian, the romancer, and the poet would be very generally 
read. Every one, however, after being here two or three 
years, is surprised to find how small a number of stu- 
dents, including those who are distinguished for their 
scholarly ability and literary productions, have read ex- 
tensively or have any great enthusiasm for reading. 
There are writers, speakers, scholars, ball and boating 
men who are admired and stand pre-eminent in their spe- 
cialties; but is not the well-read man an exception? 

It is admitted that to study is or ought to be paramount 
to all other objects for which we come to college. The 
popular man’s ambition once was to take the Spoon; the 
boating man, to row at Worcester. A few, and of these 
the college world scarcely hears a word, are, I admit, ex- 
travagant in the time they devote to reading. Exercise, 
health, and oftentimes study, yield to their favorite voca- 
tion. Many eagerly desire to read, but somehow seldom 
seem to avail themselves of their advantages. Indeed, it 
is a significant fact that the most of us spend our leisure 
time unprofitably. Not many are frequent customers at 
the bookshelves of the Soszz. Should it not, then, be a 
serious question why so few unemployed hours are as- 
signed by the average student to books? The answer is 
given that recreation is imperative, that much headwork 
outside of what is absolutely required in the curriculum 
is injurious, and that our spare moments should be de- 
voted to physical culture. There are still, however, many 
opportunities wasted; for, although the difference be- 
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tween the number of books drawn from the Library dur- 
ing Freshman and Sophomore years is striking, still the 
increase is far less perceptible in Junior and Senior years, 
when we ought relatively to have systematized our course 
of reading. In general, the longer we remain here, the 
tendency among the majority to do less reading is strong- 
ly marked. 

The reasons of this apparent apathy are readily under- 
stood. <A text book seems designed to obviate the neces- 
sity of searching into anything beyond it. We rarely are 
compelled to refer in connection with our studies to out- 
side books. Compositions and disputes, however, often 
necessitate recourse to them. But the studying of the 
Latin and Greek languages scarcely ever leads to an in- 
vestigation of the literature, art and civilization of Rome 
and Greece ; only what is positively required in the his- 
tory is learnt. Metaphysics in Senior year prompt but a 
small number to further research. Even English Litera- 
ture, a study which charms so many, and above all 
awakens an inclination to become familiar with the stand- 
ard authors, has before this year had the disadvantage of 
coming late in the course, and has been pursued so super- 
ficially that all but the most persevering retain little in- 
terest in it. 

Then, too, college sentiment has a cooling effect on lit- 
erary enthusiasm. The “bubble reputation” is courted 
here as in the world. It is not always true that “the 
error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it.” Our own reason is too often the slave of 
the opinion of others. Once out of a recitation and we 
converse on trivial and empty subjects till it is necessary 
to prepare for the next. Who would think of criticising 
a newly published book or of discussing with any thor- 
oughness a public question at the club? Why is it that 
the literary interest in the open societies is dead? Is it 
not partially because public opinion belittles them and 
because we prefer to read in our rooms the magazines and 
newspapers of the day rather than to be bored with delv- 
ing into distasteful subjects? The time devoted to the 
book during one part of the course is too often entirely 
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wasted, or else absorbed in the paper at a later period. 
While depreciating}the one who makes an appropriate 
and correct quotation or a clever repartee, we are really 
concealing our own mortification because we cannot do 
the same. So much time is consumed by us in trying to 
be “good fellows,” that the reading of all who are not 
actually in love with it, materially suffers. It is a pecu- 
liarity only of a few good writers and of some who were 
well-read before they came to college, to acquire an in- 
creased passion for reading as they advance. 

I fully realize the drawbacks. The recitations and lec- 
tures of Senior year demand the immediate attention of 
the ordinary student. But Junior year, generally consid- 
ered a period of more leisure, presents a better opportu- 
nity for literary culture; stiH, with the present class at 
least, it has been exceptional to observe a deeper interest 
in reading, however it may be with writing, than during 
the second term of Sophomore year. It is naturally 
asked, how can we attain a more zealous love for litera- 
ture? This essentially rests with the individual, for 

“To be a well-favored man is the gift of fortune, 
But to write and read comes by nature.” 


It is desirable, I think, to avoid too much superficial 
reading. When not engaged in study we sometimes 
imagine that we are improving ourselves as long as we 
read, not stopping to consider the essence of the book. 
One sentence from Bacon may be worth more than a cart- 
load of modern literary rubbish. A tendency prevails to 
read books of the present time, as they are fresher and 
perhaps more diverting. But their flash is not the endur- 
ing brilliancy of the diamond. Should not the pages 
stamped with the approval of the past rather be perused ? 
By paying too much attention to books of a light charac- 
ter, “the vapid productions of shallow minds,” we be- 
come dissatisfied and lose the little pleasure, we before had 
in reading. But let us recollect that the most precious 
treasures are found at the bottom of the sea and not float- 
ing in sight upon the surface. 
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Furthermore, would not a regular course of reading 
afford more positive enjoyment? Books are too often 
read because they are popular. All desire to appear well 
in society. Each of us reads what the others admire, 
without regarding his own taste or capabilities. We 
sometimes therefore endeavor to elevate ourselves to 
books which may be unfitted for us, and do not seek to 
have books elevate us. No book is worth the reading 
that should not be remembered. A settled and thorough 
plan in regard to studies has been adopted. Violent and 
irregular exercise does not invigorate but rather impairs 
the system. The principle is of universal application. It 
is better to take careful notes on what is read, as some one 
has lately suggested, applying the practice to some well 
selected course of reading. But in this, advice is needed. 
Could we not be required to read certain volumes of the 
principal authors? Two terms can not be devoted to the 
study of English literature. If the text book isemployed 
during Sophomore year, the first term of Junior year may 
be spent in becoming more familiar with the writers, of 
whose works we before had but an imperfect idea. The 
examination would enforce study. This proposition, now 
under the consideration of certain members of the faculty, 
would have a tendency to develop a more general taste for 
reading, and would, we may confidently believe, considera- 
bly raise the standard of literary attainment in the college. 
Now, when it is said that our sister University at Cam- 
bridge is unfortunately relaxing somewhat that drill in 
the good old English language which has given her 
alumni such pre-eminence in letters, it is a cheerful sign 
that a contrary tendency is observed here, and we shall 
look for speedy results in the attention given to dedles- 
lettres by the students, and shall expect not many years 
hence, as a result of the policy, a body of authors such as 
Yale Shall not be ashamed to own. C. W. B. 
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ANTE UP; OR, A TALE OF SIN. 


HOMAS, Richard and Henry were classmates and 

fast friends, and roomed together in the antique rath- 
er than attractive shades of South Middle, home of col- 
lege legends and romance. 

Thomas and Richard were chums. Henry roomed with 
a mutual friend of all three, John Robinson. Neither 
Thomas, Richard, Henry, nor their mutual friend, John 
Robinson, were remarkable in any way, or thought to be 
so. It was acknowledged, however, that all four were 
good enough sort of fellows, which is not such slight 
praise after all. 

I think on the whole they were good enough, at least, 
for my purposes. They were passably capable, honest 
and pure, in short, a rather amiable set. They were the 
pride of four fathers. Four mothers loved them, a dozen 
youngsters were bullied and big-brothered by them, and 
as many youngsters swore by them and thought nobody 
else was “as big as them.” Four (possibly more than 
four) young and good looking females admired them at 
greater or less distance. And so, like the pig of history, 
“who was not very little, nor yet very big,” they were 
about as good and useful as other common folks are, and 
were, perhaps, fully as agreeable as more uncommon folks, 
in whose presence one feels so painful a sense of his own 
inferiority. 

As might be supposed from this general description, the 
rooms of these young men were furnished in the most or- 
dinary way. There was the usual bookcase, and the 
usual dust in it; the customary lounge, with the usual 
holes in it; the usual number of chairs, in the traditionary 
state of decay; the common open grate, with the usual 
fire in it to neutralize the cold drafts so very usual in 
South Middle at the time of year wherein these four 
young men are introduced to the reader. There was in 
the center of the room, and in the center of an animated 
group, the customary large study table, and it was cov- 
ered pretty much as usual too. 
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For at the ghostly hour of twenty minutes to ten, or 
thereabouts, when my story begins, our estimable young 
friends, with others after their kind, were engaged in the 
prosecution of that hilarious indoor pastime known as 
PennyjAnte, or more familiarly, as Whisky Poker. 

To play this game, it is necessary to have a pack of 
cards, a crowd.of fellows, a little money, and a considera- 
ble deal of cheek. One a trifle cheekier than the rest 
assumes the position of dealer or banker, tears up 
some church papers for chips, marks on them their value 
in legal tenders, and exchanges them at par for the loose 
change of the crowd. The “ante” and the “limit” are 
argued and fixed. The banker deals five “devil’s pic- 
tured beuks”’ to each fellow, cries in affable, but business 
accents, “Ante up, gentlemen,” and the game begins. 
This, as I hinted before, is one in which plated ware is as 
good as the solid article. Woe to that ingenuous youth 
whose face is any index to his hand. Woe to him who 
cannot assume an expression of demoniacal glee at be- 
holding a motley and heterogeneous throng of small spot 
cards; or an expression of quiet sadness and chastened 
resignation at turning up four aces and a king. Woe to 
such mavité if it fell in with the subtle gamesters now 
around the South Middle study table. It was really won- 
derful what poor hands were invariably dealt by the bank. 

“How much do you go?” banker Tom would inquire 
persuasively. Dick said he would go five on his hand, 
bad as it was. 

Harry incontinently crawled. Their mutual friend, 
Robinson, saw Dick’s five, and would go him three better. 

Dick wasn’t to be bluffed in that transparent style if he 
didn’t have a hand, and saw that eight and went to the 
limit, which was ten. Jack unostentatiously put up and 
showed two pairs of kings. Dick, wih a shrug, turned 
down a flush and drew in the pile with a mournful smile. 

The cards had hardly been dealt around again, and the 
disgusted holders were as usual exchanging the ills they 
had for evil which they knew not of, when a sturdy rap 
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was answered by a hearty “come in,” and an entry neigh- 
bor, Zebedee, did come in. 

“ Playing poker again?” he said. 

“Yes; said Tom, “buy some chips and take a hand.”’ 

“Oh, 1 don’t want to,” said Zebedee. 

“Well, what if you don’t?” said Tom, “no creature 
does only what it wants to, except a jackass. Come, sit 
down and don’t be a mule.” 

“]T shan’t get the valedictory if I do. I know I shan't,” 
said Zebedee, gloomily. 

“Well, what good would it be to you if you did get 
it?” said Tom. “Besides, what does a_ valedictorian 
amount to anyway ?” 

“He ought to have tremendous power,” saith Zeb. 
“ He’s head over all the rushers.” 

“Oh, I can’t stand that,” said Tom, springing up. 
“There’s no use in keeping up this game any longer.” 

“Hoadley’s will be shut up now in five minutes,” said 
Dick, suggestively. 

“ Trager’s won't,” said Harry. 

“Oh, tally one, and play the game out,” said Jack Rob- 
inson. 

Zebedee sat down and bought a half a dollar’s worth of 
chips, which latter transaction appeased Tom. So he sat 
down too, and the game was resumed. 

“T ought to be writing my composition,” said Zebedee, 
as he took his chips. ‘Tom, have you written yours?” 

“| suppose I am writing mine now,” said that individ- 
ual, as he swept a pile of chips into the bank. 

“ Why will you persist in being such a fraud?” said Zeb. 

“Fraud!” exclaimed Tom, indignantly, “ philanthrop- 
ist, you mean.” 

‘How do you make that out?” said Zeb. 

“Easy enough. Here, there’s an ante missing. John, 
its useless for you to try to deceive me in this manner. 
You haven't anted.”’ 

‘On the contrary ; I have anted,” said Jack. 

“Then somebody else hasn't,” said the banker. “On 
further thought I find I haven’t."”. Whereupon, he pushed 
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his bit of paper to the pile, and then began to deal the 
cards. “Easy enough, I say. I pay some hard-up cuss 
two dollars to write the thing for me. That's a mercy to 
him. He pays his washer-woman, and that’s a mercy to 
her. Then I read a decent composition to the division, 
instead of my own, and that’s a mercy to them. So 
everybody is happy, and I am happy, too, in the con- 
sciousness of doing good. And what greater happiness, 
my brethren, can there be, than the consciousness of doing 
good? Nothing that I know of, except playing poker, 
and you don’t know, Harry, how much you mar my pleas- 
ure in playing that, by those unsuccessful attempts on 
your part to steal my chips.” 

‘“‘Shouldn’t look then,” said the detected one with a 
face of brass. 

“ You did it in so bungling a way, I couldn't help it,” 
retorted Tom. ‘Come, ante up again.” 

Apropos of Harry’s maneuver, let, me say that | could 
never understand why Ah Sin, with that native shrewd- 
ness and diplomacy so phenomenally his, should have 
thrown away his talents on so puerile a game as euchre, 
while there existed a game so suited to his peculiar genius 
as whisky poker. Even in euchre Ah Sin was formidable, 
in whisky poker he would have been invincible. Perhaps 
—but I anticipate. 

After a most exciting hand, in which Robinson, with the 
most unparalleled effrontery, had gone to the limit on two 
pair of nine and tens, and actually bluffed the whole 
crowd, Harry was observed to look critically at the antes 
and then direct a look of scorn on Zebedee. ‘“ By jingo,” 
he broke out, “that’s pretty small.” 

“ What's pretty small?” said the bank. 

“By darn,” cried Harry, with increasing emphasis, 
“Tom Thumb couldn't see that with a microscope.” 

“ What ?” cried all, suspending play and looking up. 

“ Why, Zebedee has been making chips,” continued Har- 
ry, in tones of the deepest disgust. 

“What?” screamed Tom, jumping up. “ Well, that zs 
pretty minute.” 
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“You haven’t made even that,” grunted Zebedee, ad- 
dressing himself to the detective. 

“ All Harry ever makes is noise,” joined in John Rob- 
inson, who loved quiet above all things. 

“Well, but this is a serious matter,”’ said’ banker Tom, 
as he tried to discriminate between the real and bogus 
chips. In vain; Zebedee’s spurious stock had hopelessly 
mixed the finances of the bank and all its customers, and 
a general crisis was inevitable. 

“ What are we going to do about it?” said Tom, indig- 
nantly. 

“ | like mine fried best,’’ murmured Dick. 

“I'd like to say darn, mighty well,” said Harry. 

Jack dropped his winnings into the fire, and spoke one 
word. That word was “ beer.” 

That sounded the key note. Tom banged his fist fierce- 
ly down on the table and echoed “ beer.” 

“ Yes,” cried Dick, “this insult must be washed out in 
beer. Ale must flow like water.” 

“ Zebedee,” said Harry, “ you have deeply injured us; 
but we forgive you. We turn the other cheek. We in- 
sist that you further ma/t treat us.” 

“ And have I deserved this?” said Zebedee, getting up 


desperately. ‘Come along.” 

Let us draw the mantle of charity over the midnight 
orgie. ' 

* * * * * * *% * 


“ Dick,” said Tom, as he sat wrapped in thought, and 
very little else, on the edge of his bed, early the next 
morning, “ I think—what the dickens do I think; O, yes, 
I remember now. I think, Dick, I shall retiretorest. | 
think, Dick, we had both better retiretorest.””. And re- 
tire to rest they both did thereupon. 


38 
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JOURNALISM. 


THE TENDENCY TO USE IT DISHONESTLY AND THE PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED 
IN ITS PRACTICE, 


7 oe is a tremendous power for evil in the 
hands of a dishonest man; and the temptation to use it 
dishonestly is so strong as to cause it to be one of the 
most corrupting professions in which a man can engage. 
We have heard a young journalist, who in former years 
has been connected with our college press, express the 
disgust which, as an honest man, he felt with his profession. 
He had seen so much of its corruption as to almost doubt 
if there were any honor or decency left in it. What is 
the foundation of this corrupting tendency of one of our 
most important educational influences? It consists first 
in its power. Much as we may lament the fact, it is evi- 
dent that very ordinary men may exercise a very great 
influence when their thoughts are put into print. Most men 
have little capacity to think for themselves. When they 
see an opinion in print, unless it is particularly obnoxious 
to them, they quickly embrace it. It is not the power 
of the opinion in itself which overcomes them, for if 
uttered in conversation, it would have little weight. 
But there is something in type which seems to invest an 
opinion with magic force. Typesareallalike. There are 
no individual characteristics in them to distinguish the 
utterances of a philosopher from those of a fool. Then, 
too, there is an indefiniteness about a printed article. It 
seems to represent the opinion of a great many. Like an 
enemy seen in the dark, one man appears to be a hundred. 
Common John Smith isn’t a very dreadful individual 
when you see him in broad daylight and talk to him about 
the weather. But when John puts on a mask and meets 
you at midnight, or when he masks himself behind a 
paper, he seems like a hundred devils. 

Again, the temptation to abuse of the press arises from 
the fact that personal motives may be concealed under an 
assumed impartiality. The influence of the press pro- 
ceeds from the common opinion that it is impartial. The 
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press, it is very justly felt, is not one man publishing his 
views; it is the mouthpiece of society, expressing 
without fear or favor the sentiments that it entertains. 
This opinion is created and corroborated by the fact that 
most of the subjects of which the press treats, meet with 
fairness at its hands. It has no interest in treating them 
unfairly. It’s of no advantage to the editor to say that 
some rogue ought not to be hung if he manifestly deserves 
hanging, or that some public enterprise should be discour- 
aged which is manifestly for the general good. So the 
editor, gaining by his articles in general a character for 
impartiality, is not suspected when some personal notion 
creeps in to make him depart from his usual justice. 
Like the business man who holds an important trust as 
the result of previous honesty, he is tempted to use his 
character for honesty as a cover for a dishonest action. 
What then is ah honourable journalist to do when he 
entertains personal feelings against persons of whom he 
may with propriety speak in his columns? Shall he attack 
them, allowing his own personality to be prominent, or 
shall he attack them in the character of a general mouth- 
piece of society? In the first place he would probably 
do better not to attack them at all. Because one has the 
power to attack people whom he dislikes with printer’s 
ink, there is no more reason why he should do so than that 
he should proceed to pommel obnoxious persons because 
he has fists. If his person is assaulted he may use his 
fists, and if he is assaulted through the press he may in 
self-defense use the same weapon as his adversary. But 
if he must attack, is it not evident that he is bound to 
make the personality of his opinion prominent ?—that is 
to say, is he not bound to indicate that he is not impar- 
tially uttering an opinion about a matter in which he is 
not an interested party, but is expressing his personal 
opinion of a personal adversary? Certainly he is; other- 
wise he is doing as dishonest an action as a judge would 
do who should vent a spite upon a suitor in his court, by 
covering a judgment dictated by a private pique, with the 
majesty of a judicial sentence. It is evident, then, that a 
journalist must be very careful in his conduct or he will 
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unwittingly become a dishonest man. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear people speak of “ going for’’ others in print, 
as if it were alegitimate way toexpress personal dislike of 
his conduct. A New York reporter will “go for” a per- 
son who has had the independence to kick him down 
stairs. A musical critic will depreciate artistes who will 
not tolerate his intrusion into their presence. A JN. Y. 
Herald will “go for’’ such theatre companies as do not 
advertise inits columns. Almost any ordinary paper will 
attack the personal character and professional ability of a 
political opponent and never dream that it is doing a 
mean and dishonest thing. Sometimes, too, depreciation 
may take the form of indiscriminate praise. <A _per- 
son, for instance, who should praise a production of art of 
acknowledged inferiority by comparing it favorably with 
other productions, would be attacking them in a disguised 
manner. He would virtually say, “ Here is an indifferent 
production, but it is much better than others which are 
before the public; therefore, they are very inferior pro- 
ductions.” It requires no very keen analysis to show 
that this method is open to all the objections of the ordi- 
nary “going for,” with a little disingenuousness added. 

A journalist, then, in attacking an adversary, is bound 
to divest himself of the armor of public opinion, and to 
allow it to be seen that he has some personal interest in 
what he is saying. He does not in that case take an unfair 
advantage over the other. The reader, seeing that the mat- 
ter is a personal one, does not accept with his usual readi- 
ness the opinion of his oracle as impartial, but reserves his 
judgment till he is more fully acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case. Hence the attack is deprived of its 
illegitimate strength, and stands or falls upon its own 
merits. Horace Greeley, for example, in signing his 
initials to his personal invectives, destroys much of their 
force, but he does a manly thing. 

Not merely, however, is a journalist bound to divest 
himself of his character as a public mouth-piece in his 
attacks. If he would not forfeit his own self respect, he 
must do justice to a foe as readily as to a friend. He 
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must not think that he is at liberty to suppress or to tor- 
ture facts in order to create false impressions. He must 
make his attack, too, in an open and manly way. He 
must not in the guise of a friend deal the stroke of a foe. 
He must not under the myrtle conceal the dagger. 

But we have said enough to indicate in a general way 
the peculiar temptations of the journalist, and the main 
principles which he is bound to observe in the exercise of 
his profession. We trust the future knights of the pen 
among our readers may be led to consider the high re- 
sponsibilities of their trust and to discharge them at their 
proper time in an honorable manner. In our day few 
professions are open which afford so conspicuous oppor- 
tunities for the display of upright character as journal- 
ism. On the other hand, few offer so many temptations 
to men of weak character or confused notions of moral 
obligation, as this same profession. 


NOTABILIA. 


Ir seems, after all, that the Sunday reform will go into 
operation before the graduation of the present Senior 
class. Some incredulous persons who first saw the an- 
nouncement in one of the city papers, were disposed to 
think it a first of April joke. But since an infallible au- 
thority, which interests itself with so much success in 
other people’s matters, has repeated the statement there can 
be no reasonable doubt of its truth. One can’t help raising 
the inquiry—what is coming next? Is the change to rest 
here, or will the next generation be clamorous for an en- 
tire absence of restrictions? One thing is certain, any 
future change must be made in the direction of greater 
freedom. It is almost impossible to go backward in any 
change of this kind. Men always regard customary privi- 
leges as rights, and any infringement of supposed rights is 
sure to create resistance. It would be as disastrous to the 
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disciple of the college ten years from now to make the 
second service obligatory, as it would be at the present time 
to require attendance at prayer-meetings. It would cer- 
tainly seem as though reasonable persons Would find little 
to complain of in being obliged to attend one service on 
Sunday ; but doubtless people thought just so a number 
of years back about two services. And then, too, college 
writers must find something to attack if the present mania 
for amateur journalism is to last. So that the growing 
liberality of the age, and the necessity of having some 
objective point of attack, may combine, in a few years, to 
make religious supervision of any kind seem a grievance. 





The question naturally suggests itself in this connection 
if we are less pious than the last generation. A clerical 
graduate of twenty-five years standing, who attended a 
recent commencement, lamented in our hearing that “ Yale 
College was an ungodly place.” The evening prayers of his 
day werea thing of the past. Morning prayers no longer 
were held before day-break, and a Commencement piece of 
conspicuous brilliancy had defended the heresy of specula- 
tion Itis very certain that a change of some kind is coming 
over the spirit of the institution. But we think it would 
be very erroneous to conclude that the present generation 
of students have less practical piety than those of the last 
generation, or the faculty less regard than their prede- 
cessors for the moral interests of those under their charge. 
Not to speak of one or two minor reasons for the relaxa- 
tion of restrictions, such as the greater age of the students, 
the greater sympathy between the faculty and the stu- 
dents, which leads the former to have some regard for the 
wishes of the latter, we think it may be said that the ten- 
dency of the age is to place less value in forms of religion. 
People now-a-days are as good as they were in the times 
of our grandfathers; but they are good in a more comfort- 
able sort of way. Their goodness takes the form of amia- 
bility and philanthropy, and not of protracted sittings in 
uncomfortable meeting-houses. The old-time Doctor of 
Divinity was a man of severe aspect, who used to rise at 
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a preternaturally early hour, fast with great energy, and 
pray for an incredible length of time, and who, while 
preaching and practising the strictest morality, generally 
succeeded in making people uncomfortable. Indeed, he 
had no notion that people were made to be happy. Read 
the sketch of Dr. Stuart, recently published by his own 
daughter, and see how disagreeable a godly man could 
make himself. The modern Doctor of Divinity is a genial 
gentleman, who interests himself in the common occupa- 
tions of his people, even to the extent of helping one of 
his Sunday School scholars to fly a kite. He interests 
himself in all kinds of benevolent fairs, orphan asylums, 
reformatory societies, and what not. He doesn’t preach 
as strong sermons as his predecessor, but he succeeds in 
making himself a general favorite. He is a ray of sun- 
shine, and not an iceberg. Now, we don’t pretend to say 
which is the bettertype of a Christian minister; we simply 
notice an obvious fact, and affirm that what is true of the 
leaders of Christian society, is true of the rank and file. 
People of the present day display their Christian virtue in 
making other people comfortable, rather than in making 
themselves uncomfortable. Hence the authorities are not 
unwilling to relieve the students of the burden of super- 
numerary church services, and the students are not 
averse to being relieved. 





Probably very few persons are aware that a committee 
is appointed every term to attend the various examinations, 
and, presumably, to make a report to the authorities. 
The recently published report of the Examining Commit- 
tee at Harvard shows how much can be done by compe- 
tent examiners in pointing out defects and recommending 
improvements. It is possible that we may have been 
greatly benefitted by the suggestions of our own exam- 
iners. We have a dim recollection of having seen at one 
or two examinations during our college course two or 
three rather feeble looking clergymen, who handled the 
Greek text-books as suspiciously as if they had been hot 
coals, and who listened with mute admiration while some 
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glib-tongued fellow scanned the complicated metres of the 
Greek chorus. We wouldn’t under estimate their ser- 
vices, but if the reports were published from time to 
time, and thus subjected to criticism and discussion, many 
valuable suggestions might be elicited. A committee who 
knew too much would doubtless be troublesome to in- 
dividual instructors; but on the whole the vigorous criti- 
cism of competent men couldn't fail to do much good. 
Possibly their report is embodied in the document which 
is annually issued for the information of graduates. If so, 
its criticism is not marked by that minuteness which is 
characteristic of the Harvard document. 





We wish to call attention to the fact that the balance of 
power between the two political parties in this state is 
virtually held by Yale College. By a recent ruling of the 
Board of Registration, students who have lived in New 
Haven for six months after coming of age are allowed to 
vote, and a number availed themselves of this privilege at 
the last election. When the majority does not vary 
largely from one hundred, as has been the case for the 
last two years, it is easy to see that there are enough 
voters in college to determine the election. In view of 
this fact, wouldn't it be well for the Republican legisla- 
ture, if it wishes to strengthen its party, to take measures 
to remove that invidious distinction of requiring six 
months’ residence of students after they become of age, 
instead of before, which suffices for all other classes ? 





The Glee Club sang finely at the Junior Exhibition, and 
the thanks of the audience are due to its members. At 
the same time, their presence on such an occasion was 
an absurdity, and for that reason their self-sacrifice de- 
serves additional praise. We must say that it looks de- 
cidedly cheap for the faculty in giving a public exhibi- 
tion in which the best talent of the class is to compete for 
a prize which the whole of that body are to award, to 
furnish no more appropriate music for the occasion than 
an ordinary student song, which must almost necessarily 
be exquisitely ridiculous, considering the place, the occa- 
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sion and the character of the judges. One experiment 
ought to have condemned the practice forever, on the 
ground of good taste. If the class will not furnish music, 
or the faculty will not allow them to do so, it would be 
much better to have no musicat all, rather than any vocal 
performance. Not that the vocal performance isn’t enjoy- 
able in itself. It is an agreeable diversion. So, too, it 
would be an agreeable diversion if some ballet dancer 
were to turn a pirouette on top of the pulpit, or some 
magician were to alternately abstract and insert coppers 
into the President’s trouser’s pockets. We respectfully 
submit that if some relief must be had from the steady 
flow of eloquence, it would really be less incongruous for 
the President to give out a hymn and request the audience 
to rise and sing it. 





With the old form of Junior Exhibition, there has passed 
away the only opportunity for any considerable number 
of men in a class to speak in public during their college 
course. The public, of course, is to be congratulated ; 
but it is by no means certain that the congratulations are 
to be extended the unfledged orators. Public speaking, 
like the use of ballot, may be considered in two aspects; 
first, in that of the interests of society, and secondly, in 
that of the interests of the individual. If, as some pub- 
licists would tell us, society can afford to suffer a tempo- 
rary injury in order that the individual voter may have 
his intellect quickened by the use of the ballot, why can- 
not society consent to be a little bored in order that indi- 
vidual orators may be developed? When, too, the speak- 
ers compensated for the infliction of their own oratory by 
furnishing the best kind of music, the account was about 
squared. It certainly seems a little hard that men who 
have worked to secure a nominal “high oration” shouldn't 
even have the opportunity to deliver a dissertation in 
public. We notice, by the way, that the retrenchment in 
college oratory synchronizes with the tendency to cut 
down the number of religious services. Can it be that 
people are getting tired of oratory of every description? 
39 
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We cannot allow the LIT. to pass out of the hands of 
the present Senior class without expressing the deep ap- 
preciation which has been generally felt for the lectures 
on Natural Theology by President Porter. The thought- 
lessness of a few individuals is calculated to cause a wrong 
interpretation to be put upon the sentiment of the class, 
- as well as to inspire an unfavorable opinion of its courte- 
sy. For our own part, we can say that we have enjoyed 
the lectures perhaps better than anything else in the 
course, and this opinion we have heard expressed in 
different quarters. To our certain knowledge the lec- 
tures have stimulated thought, settled opinions, and in 
some cases awakened conviction. Nogreater praise than 
this can be awarded. And we may add that the rare deli- 
cacy and serenity with which inconsiderate conduct has 
in some cases been rebuked, has brought home ‘to the 
class some of the teachings of the text-book of this term, 
in a far more effective manner than mere abstract state- 
ment could do. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from March zo to April 4, a period as noticeable, perhaps, for 
brevity as for anything. The frost, retained soZunusually long;in the 
ground, has begun to yield gradually to the caloric influences of the solar 
rays—our knowledge of Chemistry enables us to explain—and is evolved 
from its state of inactivity in the form of a gas or vapor. Escaping, it 
leaves behind it a soft sedimentary bed which, combining in the right 
proportions with H,O, produces a soluble compound, in fact, a satura- 
ted group of molecules, the characteristic elements of which are dirt 
and water, and the nature of which is to assist very considerably in pre- 
cipitation, in case of molecular instability. Should precipitation take 
place, the base of the solid precipitated will probably afford a very pal- 
pable illustration both of the adhesive and combining powers of the 
compound. ‘To encourage those experimenting we will suggest that the 
color of the trousers is quite immaterial; and will also add that if the 
individual experiencing precipitation is of an excitable disposition, it is 
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impossible to predict the results with certainty even by reference to the 
tables; except, in general, it is right to infer that after the momentary 
prostration of the lower members, reaction will quickly set in, and the 
tongue and upper members will move with extraordinary facility and 
power. In other words, it has been quite muddy of late. The athletic 
men, however, are beginning to rouse themselves at the approach of 
mild weather, base balls are passed to and fro within the prescribed 
limits of the campus and the fence is again frequented when the tem- 
perature will allow. The lateness of the season has found a parallel 
only in the delay of the Senior appointment men in writing their Com- 
mencement pieces. Many of these were not begun until three or four 
days before March 30, the time appointed for handing them in. Next 
to the State election, in which so many students actively participated, 
the most important and generally interesting event of the past fortnight 
was the 


. Lit. Supper, 


Which took place at the New Haven House on Wednesday evening, 
March 27, at eight o’clock. Of course it would do violence 
to the constitution of the Chi Delta Theta to give any publicity to the 
solemn initiation of the XXX VIIIth Editorial Board into the mysteries 
and obligations of that ancient and honorable fraternity. After the 
secret ceremonies, however, the door of the sanctum, leading into a 
private dining room, was thrown open, and the Senior and Junior 
boards might have been seen issuing arm in arm and displaying a cor- 
diality and intimacy which, under the circumstances, was truly interest- 
ing and touching. ‘The supper, the merits of which it is unnecessary to 
discuss, was such as might be expected from the acknowledged dignity 
of the guests. It may be remembered that last year the board of ’71 
intimated that the board of ’72 would admit to their supper the most 
faithful contributor to the Lir. The present board had not anticipated 
acting upon the suggestion, but in consequence of the illness of Mr. 
Coe, one of the Senior editors, Mr. Merriam, ’72, a prominent contrib- 
utor, and a class deacon, was invited to take his place. It is something of 
a coincidence, but last year an outsider was admitted in the same way 
to fill the vacant seat of an indisposed editor, which leads us to suspect 
that hereafter each board will ensure the most deserving contributor a 
share in its annual dissipation rather than leave the matter to be attended 
to by Providence, At the close of the supper, the toasts, which were 
as follows, were introduced with the wine and cigars :— 
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1, THE YALE LIT. 


Dum mens grata manet, nomen laudesque Yalenses 
Cantabunt Soboles, unanimique patres. Op Sonc. 


Responded to by J. H. Hincxs. 
2. THE YALE COURANT. 
Resist the Devil and he will flee from you. James IV, 7. 
Responded to by W. Breze. 
3. MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Devise, wit, write, pen, for I am for whole 
Volumes in folio. SHAKESPEARE. 


Responded to by Geo. Ricnarps. 
4. VOLUME XXXVIII. 


Hic patet ingeniis campus ; certusque merenti 
Stat favor : ornatur propriis industria donis. CLaupi1an. 


Responded to by F. B. Tare xt. 
5. THE SUPPLEMENT OF THE LIT. 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. Gray, 


Responded to by C. C. Deine. 


6. CHI DELTA THETA. 
Or who 
Can cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast. SHAKESPEARE. 


Responded to by H. W. Lyman. 
7. THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


My tables, my tables—meet it is I set it down, 
That one may smile and smile. 


Instead of this toast Mr. Merriam replied to the following :— 
OUR GUEST. 


One Pinch; a hungry, lean-faced villain, 
A mere anatomy.—SHAKESPEARE. 
. THE INFLUENCE OF THE LIT. 


Here shall the Lit. the people’s right maintain, 
Unawed by influence, unbribed by gain. Story. 


Responded to by W. A. HovcuTon. 
g. THE FINANCES OF THE LIT. 


Get money, still get money, boy, 
No matter by what means. Ben. Jonson. 


Responded to by C. B. Ramspz tt. 


10. THE BOARD OF 1873. 
Intent on high designs—a thoughtful band. GotpsmiTx. 
Responded to by S. O. Prentice. 
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After the management of the Lrr. had been duly discussed, the gathering 
broke up at about half-past twelve. At a meeting held on the following 
Friday, the new board elected Mr. Beebe treasurer, and intrusted to 
Messrs. Lyman and Houghton the charge of ‘‘ Memorabilia” for the 
coming year; to Mr. Tarbell the “‘ Notabilia,” and to Mr. Prentice, 
the chairman of the board, the advertising department and book notices. 
The numbers for ’73 will be issued in the order named; Houghton, 
Tarbell, Beebe, Prentice, Lyman, Houghton, Tarbell, Beebe, Lyman. 
The allotment to one man of the duty of writing book notices is a plan 
which, we believe, has never been tried before and which, it is hoped, 
will promote the success of this department. The speakers at the Lir. 
supper, though not presenting such elaborate addresses, were, perhaps, 
quite as easy and unconstrained in manner as the orators who held forth 
at the 


Funtor Prize Exhibition 


Given at the chapel Tuesday afternoon, April 2. The President pre- 
sided and the faculty were judges. ‘The speaking commenced somewhat 
after half-past two, according to the following programme :—1. ‘‘ The 
Iconoclastic Spirit of the Present Age,” Herbert M. Denslow, New 
Canaan; 2. “The Statesmanship of Cardinal Richelieu,” William A. 
Houghton, Holliston, Mass.; 3. ‘‘ The Iconoclastic Spirit of the Present 
Age,” Herbert W. Lathe, Worcester, Mass.; 4. “‘ The Iconoclastic 
Spirit of the Present Age,” Frank B. Tarbell, West Groton, Mass.; 
5. Music; 6. “ The International Society,” by Rensselaer W. Daniels, 
Lockport, N. Y.; 7. ‘‘'The Statesmanship of Cardinal Richelieu,” 
Samuel O. Prentice, North Stonington; 8. ‘‘ The Iconoclastic Spirit of 
the Present Age,” William Beebe, Warsaw, N. Y.; 9. ‘* The Interna- 
tional Society,”’ Elliot S. Miller, Williston, Vt.; 10. Music; 11. ‘* The 
Statesmanship of Cardinal Richelieu,” Edward S. Cowles, Farmington ; 
12. “*The Statesmanship of Cardinal Richelieu,” Hart W. Lyman, 
Northampton, Mass. The speaking occupied about two hours and a 
half. The music consisted of two songs by the Glee Club—‘‘ The 
? and “* The Switzer Boy,” both of which were 
received with applause. The audience was not very large. The stu- 
dent community was pretty well represented, but there were not as 


Spring again Rejoices ’ 


many ladies present as at the exhibition given last year. Messrs. 
Atwood Collins, Schuyler Merritt, F. S. Parker and S. W. Williams 
acted as ushers. As soon as the speaking was concluded, the faculty 
retired to the Treasury building, and after a long discussion it was an- 
nounced that the first prize, of $50, was divided between Messrs. 
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Houghton and Tarbell, both members of the ’73 Lir. board. _ Besides 
this award, a prize of $10, as usual, was given to each of the ten speakers. 
Perhaps it is but fair to state that, to the greater part of the audience, 
there seemed little choice between the best four or five speakers, and it 
would have given pretty gefferal satisfaction if a second prize could have 
been divided between two more of the prominent contestants, Alto- 
gether the exhibition was quite a success and we hope that the Juniors 
will do as well in their 


Prize Debate, 


Which we are very glad to learn is to take place in Brothers Hall upon 
the first Saturday of next term, if it is possible to carry out the pro- 
posed plan. ‘There are many who regretted exceedingly that the open 
societies should cease for so long a time to attract much interest, and 
should finally die out altogether. Oratory certainly does not receive 
overmuch attention among us, and any judicious effort to promote it 
ought to be commended ; and so we hope that Prof. Northrop’s plan 
will meet with success. It seems somewhat doubtful, however, for a 
number of the most prominent writers of the class have signified no 
intention of taking part, and although a good many men have handed 
in their names, only a few of them have positively decided to enter the 
lists. The faculty have offered three prizes for this object—the first of 
$20, the second of $15, and the third of $10. If fifteen or twenty 
speakers can be secured, it is proposed to hold two sessions—one in 
the afternoon and onein the evening. ‘The following question has been 
selected: ‘‘ Is there danger of too great centralization of power in our 
government?” Professors Day and Gilman and Mr. Simeon E, Bald- 
win, have consented to act as judges. And after being exposed to 
the severe and protracted storm of argument, they will probably be fit 


Subjects 


For a coroner’s inquest rather than for rendering an impartial de- 
cision. The subjects for Townsend compositions and DeForest ora- 
tion, were announced Wednesday morning, April 3, as follows: 1. 
**Gibbon’s ‘Secondary Causes for the Rapid Growth of the Christian 
Church’”; 2. “‘ The Use and Abuse of Forms in Religious Worship”; 
3. ‘* Progress of English Poetry in the treatment of External Nature”; 
4. “Sir Walter Raleigh”; 5. ‘‘ The True Doctrine of States’ Rights 
under our Amended Constitution”; 6. “ The World’s Obligations to 


Plato.” ‘‘The compositions must be delivered by some person, not 
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the writer, to Prof. Northrop, at 137 Farnam College, on Friday morn- 
ing, May 31st, between g and 10 o’clock, The name of the writer 
must be in an accompanying sealed envelope. Credit must be given 
for thoughts borrowed, and quotation marks must not be omitted where 
they are needed. Fifteen minutes only will be allowed for speaking, 
but the compositions need not be thus limited. The speaking for the 
DeForest Medal will be on the afternoon of June 28th.” Sophomore 
composition subjects are as follows: 1. ‘‘ Mazzini and Cavour”; 2. 
“Myth of King Arthur”; 3. ‘‘ Emperor Trajan”; 4. ‘‘ Mythology of 
Christian Art”; 5. ‘Southern Life before the War’; 6. ‘‘ Charlotte 
Bronte’s Novels’; 7. ‘‘ France as a Civilizer”; 8. ‘‘ Salem Witchcraft.” 
The compositions must be handed in at the beginning of next term; at 
the beginning of which term also will be introduced the 


Sunday Reform, 


Which was decided upon by the corporation at their last meeting, but 
which was not made public until within a few days. It was voted to 
give up the afternoon Sunday service in the chapel next term; and the 
question whether or not evening prayers at 5 o’clock should be substi- 
tuted for morning prayers, as at present, was left to the faculty, who 
decided last Saturday that no change should be made in this respect. 
An optional service at the Marquand Chapel will probably take the 
place of the usual service. So a coveted reform has at last been 
brought about. The result remains to be seen. In this connection we 
offer a suggestion which we hope is worthy of consideration, _ It is offer- 
ed in view of the fact that there is no biblical instruction given at college 
outside the pulpit, and that there are many desirous to receive such 
instruction, and many amply qualified to impart it. Why may we not 
have, for instance, a series of familiar talks or lectures upon Bible or 
religious subjects, occupying, perhaps, three quarters of an hour every 
Sunday afternoon—not critical examinations of the text in the original, 
nor abstract and unintelligible discussions of doctrines and principles, 
but simple, graphic descriptions of men and places—a general history of 
the Jews up to the captivity, for example, or a year with St. Paul—or 
some practical question with which everybody is supposed to be fainiliar, 
but about which, it is safe to say, most college students do not know a 
great deal. Sunday should be a day of rest, and we want our Sunday 
lecturer to be one to whom it will be very easy for us to listen, and who 
will study to be entertaining rather than profound or exhaustive. We 
believe that the field for effort in this direction is a very fruitful one. 
But it is now the 
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Close of the Term, 


And we must wait patiently for the execution of any new plans until 
after vacation. ‘The students are groaning under the weight of exami- 
nations, some, confident of an occasional rush, others, who have had 
their good things in this present, waiting resignedly for the issue which 
is to augment their labors a trifle during the holiday ; but with the new 
term, when the elms are budding out and the grass of the campus is 
struggling into existence and our pleasant city is assuming its summer 
garb, we may expect to see a fresh start in college. Ball and boating 
men will begin in earnest and we hope will enter upon a season of un- 
paralleled success. The new Lir. board, whose college record speaks 
for itself, will assume the responsibilities which we gladly lay off. The 
many indisposed and absent will return, we trust, in good condition, an 
every one will be benefitted by the two weeks respite. This attractive 
looking fortnight, however, will not be entirely devoted to idleness. 
The Seniors will have Townsends and unfinished Commencement pieces 
on hand to divert the leisure hours of their last college vacation. The 
Juniors will cultivate the argumentative style, and the Sophomores will 
amuse themselves by writing prize compositions. May there be few 
conditions and omitted examinations to obtrude themselves. As we 
close up our record for the year, we wish to express our indebtedness to 
our Scientific Editor, Mr. Henry S. Hoyt, for his regular and gratuitous 
services, the result of which for this number may be found after the 


Items, 


Which, like the rest of the Memorabilia cover less time than usual. 
The college pulpit was occupied on Sunday, March 24, by Rev. J. L. 
Jenkins, of Amherst; March 31 by ex-President Woolsey and Rev. 
James Hubbard, of Boston. 
at Trinity as was expected. 





Bishop Williams was unable to preach 
The Easter Anthem was sung in the 
chapel Sunday afternoon, March 31. 








March zgth was observed as 
Good Friday and as State Fast day. Recitations were omitted and a 
service held in Marquand chapel at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The monthly meeting of the Yale Missionary Society held at the 
Marquand chapel on Sunday evening, March 31 was addressed by Mr. 
Barnum, of Turkey. 





A number of students set their alarm clocks 
for an early hour Easter morning and attended the half-past six services 
at Trinity. Sunday evening, March 31, Prof. Wheeler delivered a 
lecture at the Scientific School on ‘‘ Luther and Zwingle.” A Yale 
Alumni Association is to be established in New Haven. The com- 
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mittee appointed to manage the election of alumni members of the 
corporation is constituted as follows ; ex-President Woolsey, Rev. David 
L. Brainard, of Lyme, Conn., Franklin B. Dexter, Rev. J. H. Twichell, 
of Hartford, and F, E. Kernochan, of New York City. 75 held a 
boating meeting Saturday, March 23, at which Mr. Howard, President 
of the club, presided. Messrs. Jenks and Selmes were appointed to 
collect $300 to purchase a barge. Ai shell has already been ordered. 
The candidates for the Freshman crew have been at work in the Gym- 
nasium under charge of captain Cook, and show considerable zeal. 
The Law School and Dwight Union debating clubs had a debate March 
20, in the superior court room. It was won by the latter. George H. 
Watrous, Postmaster Sperry and Hon. Dexter R. Wright acted as 
judges. The decision was in favor of female suffrage. H. G. New- 
ton, of the Law School, and Mrs. Isabella B. Hooker, of Hartford, 
discussed the same question Friday, March 29. 74. has shown con- 
siderable interest in football of late. About a dozen Seniors met 
Prof. Wright at Chemistry examination Saturday morning, March 30. 
The Woolsey fund has reached about $100,000. The class of 60 
heads the list with $20,000o,—-The Yale club has disposed of fifteen 
barrels of sugar this term. The silver drinking cup has been stolen 
from the basement of the Gymnasium.——Commons has an addition in 
the way of a pretty waiter girl——-The question of a class dinner or 
supper is being discussed in ’72,——-Thieves have been busy in college 
of late. Miss Kate Mallahan has been arrested and found guilty of 
several depredations. Keep your doors locked !——The White cup, soon 
to be rowed for in the single scull race, is on exhibition at Hoadley’s, 
Grass seed has been sown over the bare ground in front of Durfee 
and Farnam.——We can make all due allowance for our fair New 
Haven young ladies. We have felt long and deeply their peculiar and 
embarrassing circumstances. As students, our attention must be chiefly 
devoted to matters of time and sense, rather than to the fascinating 
society of the ‘‘children of Light.” It is natural, therefore, that the 
“children of Light” should surpass usin that sympathy and affection which 
they are so abundantly able to cultivate; and yet, occasionally, our 
social intercourse is marred by an event of so startling and so painful a 
description that it can neither be explained nor excused. Such an occur- 
rence is still fresh in our memories. It was the season of Lent—a time 
for sobriety and decorum. It was in the hall of wealth and fashion— 
which should have suggested prudence and respect. It was in a retired 
and genteel] park—which might have typified modesty. It was in the 
year called Leap—when the coldest advances are liable to misconstruc- 
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tion, and yet ! It was natural, perhaps, that two such delicate and 
sensitive natures should have become, in the course of their promenade, 
““attuned to gentle harmony,” and that one should have attributed to 
the other her own amiable heart and loved her neighbor as herself. Yet 
we were unprepared for the closing scene. And the violence of that 
unrequited affection as the ruby lips parted almost unconsciously to utter 
these plaintive yet bitter words: ‘‘My dear F.!” still lingers in our 
thoughts. May we not, however, suggest a little discriminating caution 
and amore private expression of emotions which, we are confident, 
must, ere long, be reciprocated.——Some courageous Seniors of South 
college, who have been investigating the proceedings of the Stay Cham- 
ber with Professor Wheeler this term, summoned to them, the other day, 
their “‘sweep,” the timid but unsuspecting Alston, formerly a slave, 
and having locked the door arraigned him solemnly before their self- 
appointed tribunal. Many and grievous were the charges advanced, not 
one of which could the wretched man answer satisfactorily. Why had 
he stole slyly into their rooms at recitation hours and eaten their coal 
and drunk their oil ? Why had he maliciously roused them in the morning 
when he saw that they wished to sleep? Why had he not, at the bidding 
of a Senior, set aside the authority of the faculty and opened the chapel 
door in the middle of a speech at the Junior Exhibition? etc., etc. The 
unanimous verdict was death, a sentence pronounced more in sorrow 
than in anger. When the executioner appeared, tall, masked, clad in a 
sheet, and grasping firmly a pistol, the victim turned as pale as was pos- 
sible under the circumstances, glanced hurriedly at the window—the 
fourth story window—and then, uttering a faint sound of terror, dove 
affrighted between the legs of one of the judges, nearly upsetting him, 
and thus into the depths of the coal closet. The vengeance of the law 
in the shape of the ghost followed hotly in pursuit and discharged the 
pistol with tremendous effect. The report, however, could hardly be 
distinguished by those outside the closet, who were rolling around the 
room, convulsed with laughter and radiant with satisfaction at the success 
of their mild amusement. 


S. S. S. Memorabilia. 


The boating men have been divided into two crews, and practise 
regularly, under the charge of C. D. Hill and E. M. Child. Exami- 
nations commenced on Thursday, April 4, and extend to the following 
Tuesday. The order for the Seniors is, Thursday, English; Friday, 
French; Saturday, Zoology; Monday, Geology. Juniors, Thursday, 
Physical Geography; Friday, Chaucer; Saturday, French; Monday, 
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Astronomy; Tuesday, German. Freshmen, Thursday, English; Friday, 
Physics; Saturday, Spherics; Monday, Descriptive Geometry for the 
second division and German for the first; Tuesday, German for the 
second, Descriptive Geometry for the first. The Seniors are out Mon- 
day, the other classes are kept until Tuesday. The Junior examinations 
in Higher Analytics, Differential and Integral Calculus, were annuals. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Publishers will oblige us by sending books directly to‘ The Yale Literary Mag- 
azine,” New Haven, Conn. 


Those who have not yet paid their subscriplion to the LIT. are reminded that this 
“ Little bill” is now over-due. The present Board desire to close their accounts be- 
fore the expiration of this term, and have authorized their subscription agent to 
wait upon delinquents. \ 


NEW BOOKS, 


Spectrum Analysis. Three lectures by Profs. Roscoz, HuGccGins and LockyYEr. 

New Haven: Chatfield & Co. 

This is the seventh number of the University Scientific Series published 
by this house. The aim of the series is to place in a cheap form the advance 
scientific thought of the age. The lectures in the present number are full of 
information presented in an attractive manner, upon a subject which has 
received much attention of late, and which is of interest to all. 


The Science of Aésthetics. By H.N. Day. New Haven: Chatfield & Co. 

This author is already well known to the public by his treatises on Logic, 
Art of Discourse, English Literature, etc. Much care has evidently been 
bestowed upon the preparation of this volume, which treats of the nature 
kinds, laws and relations of beauty. It is adapted for the purposes of a text- 
buvok, supplying a marked deficiency in this department of study, and will 
repay the general reader for the time spent in its perusal. The engravings 
are unusually fine for a work of this character, that of ‘‘ The Laocoon ” being 
especially worthy of notice. 

Most of the college periodicals are changing their editors. ‘The retiring 
Boards find it difficult to express their emotion and weep copiously, whilst 
the new aspirants for editorial fame with their faces wreathed in smiles, make 
their best but modest bow to the college public. 


The Siéy/, from Elmira Female College, contains many emanations of fem- 
inine sense and nonsense. The attention of the college seems to be directed 
principally to star-gazing, judging from the many luminous notes from the 
Observatory which is graced with the presence of the Senior class for two en- 
tire evenings each week. One-tenth of this charming circle is brunette, one- 
fifth blonde and seven-tenths mixed. Average height, five feet three and one- 
half inches ; average weight, one hundred and seventeen pounds. The muses 
are afflicted with the astronomical epidemic and the Carmen classis septuagesimae 
secundae de observatoritate, in Yankee Doodle Cantandum, is the favorite song. 

The Dalhousie Gazette, from Halifax, N. S., contains fragments of anti-dem- 
ocratic speeches, which deny that the vox populi is the vox Dei, and affirm it 
rather to be the vox diaboli. Under “ Brevia” we notice these paragraphs :— 
“Most thinking men must be sick of the everlasting cant about equality, civil 
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and religious liberty and such like idols of popular political philosophy.” 
“Liberty is incompatible with civilization, as equality is inconsistent with 
justice.” The publication of these effusions no doubt has a wholesome effect 
upon Canadian youth in restraining them from indulging too exalted ideas 
of democracy. 


The Denison Collegian aspires to a review of the “ Treaty of Washington” and 
candidly asserts that “ personally, we believe that all claims for indirect losses 
are unjust.” Other meritorious articles of a political nature commend: them- 
selves to the careful consideration of statesmen, and doubtless will have 
great weight in molding public opinion. It is thought, however, that as a 
general rule, college magazines should confine their attention to matters 
distinctively literary and collegiate. 

The Volante, a modest sheet from the University of Chicago is a new visi- 
tor. The Seniors at that Institution are engaged in ogling with a field glass 
the gushing beauties who trip daintily about the halls of St. Xavier’s Female 
Academy, just opposite. 

The University of Michigan, whose catalogue we have just received, is an 
Institution to which western men may look with some pride. It is one of the 
few educational centers where an opportunity for liberal culture is really pro- 
vided. 


The “Story of the British Privateers” is interesting at this time as given 
in the Lakeside Monthly for April. 

The Catholic World does not echo the general sentiment of the press con- 
cerning the excellency of Taine’s English Literature, but remarks, at the 
close of a careful review “ that it will be found an interesting work to those 
whose opinions on art and literature are formed, whose religious principles 
are fixed, and whose judgments are sufficiently mature to be in no danger of 
being affected by the artificial, erroneous and false views of man and his 
responsibilities with which the book abounds.” This magazine though de- 
voted to Catholic interests, seems to exercise greater freedom in the expres- 
sion of opinion than the publications of that church are wont to do. 


Our exchanges during the past year have been a source of much informa- 
tion and amusement. We have praised or censured them according as we 
thought just, and occasionally enjoyed a hearty laugh at theirexpense. As 
we turn over their pages for the last time, we are inclined to say that “ with 
malice toward none and charity for all” we close our editorial intercourse 
with them. 


Our contributors, who have done their part to make the LIT. a success, have 
our sincere thanks. The liberal manner in which the members of the college, 
and especially those of our own class responded to our appeal for subscrip- 
tions is worthy of remark. The favorable criticism of graduates, the publi- 
cation in other journals of articles from the Lit. and the remarks of the bet- 
ter class of exchanges lead us to conclude that our issues have generally 
proved acceptable. We have enjoyed the honor, appreciated the responsibil- 
ity, and we are ready to lay down the trust. We have witnessed our succes- 
sors chosen amidst much tribulation, met them at the LIT. love feast, and 
given them the mystic grip of X. 4.0. We are confident that under their 
management the LIT. will fully maintain its past reputation. 


We might, after the manner of preceding Boards, close this scene with 
poetry and pathos, but we forbear. After July next our address will be 
Vallejo, California. The salubrity of the climate, the business and profes- 
sional adantages of the city as set forth in a pamphlet recently received, 
have determined us to migrate thither after graduation, and to invest the 
proceeds of the publication of the thirty-seventh volume in desirable real 
estate. We shall be happy to entertain, in that charming city of the Occi- 
dent, any who may have ever contributed in money or in wit to the support 
of the oldest of college periodicals. Vale. ck Rh 





